The Split-Lens View of Russia 

U.S. Support for Yeltsin Upheld as Counter to Forces Behind Spy Case 
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; During all the months that an al- 
leged Russian spy operation was un- 
de): inquiry at the CIA, President 
Clinton maintained his policy of sup- 
port for the government of President 
Boris Yeltsin in the spirit of post-Cold 
War collegiality. 

: With the revelation of the spy 
charges against Aldrich Hazen Ames, 
senior officials argue that to have 
done otherwise would have played 
into the hands of just 
the kind of people who 
ran the alleged opera- 
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tif®: unrepentant Cold Warriors out 
top sink U.S.-Russian relations and 
Ydltsin’s reformist government. 


• ; It is essentially a defense against 
atxusations of naivete and other crit- 
icism that started building even be- 
fore the political explosion over Rus- 
sia’s alleged payment of $1.5 million 
to an American spy. 

1 At stake is whether Clinton can 
Maintain enough of a benign view of 
Russia’s political and economic tran- 


sition to justify reduced U.S. defense 
spending and a focus on U.S. domes- 
tic concerns. He must also justify aid 
to Russia, which next year is set at 
more than $2 billion. 

To do so, administration officials in 
effect have absolved Yeltsin of re- 
sponsibility for the alleged spy oper- 
ation and adopted a split-lens view of 
Russia in which the forces of light, 
seen as aligned with Yeltsin, are do- 
ing battle with the dark forces of ex- 
treme nationalism. Communism and 
undercover backers of Ames in Rus- 
sia’s intelligence community. 

This analysis must stand up to the 
kind of security-oriented debate that 
had been submerged by expectations 
of a new age following the Cold War’s 
demise. Already in the aftermath of 
the Ames case, some of the old Cold 
War terminology can be heard again. 

Republicans chide Clinton and his 
leading adviser on Russia, Strobe 
Talbott, for being soft. Administra- 
tion officials defend themselves with 
toughened expressions about the 
need for vigilance, tempered with 
hope. As described by Vice President 
Gore at a luncheon yesterday, the 


administration policy is based on “vi- 
sion without illusions.” 

The lesson of the arrest of Ames, 
one senior official said, is that “far 
from letting our guard down, we have 
it up." 

Administration officials say no one 
should be surprised that Russia is still 
spying. The administration never 
tried to hide that, particularly from 
politicians on Capitol Hill, the officials 
add. 

It has always been the administra- 
tion view that Russia is still in the 
throes of a long-term power struggle 
between reformers and conserva- 
tives. If the conservatives prevail, a 
senior official said, “then Russia sim- 
ply will not enter the peaceful com- 
munity of nations. It is absolutely cor- 
rect to support Yeltsin over forces 
who would overthrow him.” 

U.S. officials point to benefits they 
say have accrued from Clinton’s pol- 
icy: Russian cooperation on nuclear 
weapons issues; budding U.S.-Rus- 
sian business relations; and, most 
recently, Russia’s effort to persuade 
the Bosnian Serbs to move or silence 
artillery around Sarajevo. 

“The spy incident, disturbing and 


deserving ot a strong response, is not 
a relationship-buster,” a senior offi- 
cial said. 

But critics of the administration’s 
handling of relations with Moscow 
point to a recent series of unsettling 
Russian foreign policy adventures 
virtually ignored by the Clinton ad- 
ministration in the interest of main- 
taining support for Yeltsin. 

The administration is absolving 
Yeltsin of responsibility for the al- 
leged spy case much the same way it 
excused a violent Russian interven- 
tion in Georgia last summer as the 
work of army renegades. 

Suspicion that the new Russia is 
still expansionist at heart underlay 
the harsh Republican attacks during 
Tuesday’s Senate floor debate on 
Talbott’s nomination to be deputy 
secretary of state. "Unfortunately, 
the administration’s architect for 


post-Cold War policy has actively 
pursued a Russia-first approach,” 
Sen. Mitch McConnell (R-Ky.) said. 

“Some of Talbott’s comments 
make me wonder whether he gets his 
influence from Boris Yeltsin or Bill 
Clinton,” Sen. Frank H. Murkowski 
(R-Alaska) added. 

Until now, bipartisanship had been 
the rule on Russia policy. The new 
political schism means each future 
effort to aid Russia, the centerpiece 
of Clinton’s foreign policy, will be 
met with intense skepticism, partic- 
ularly since foreign aid is not a pop- 
ular measure in either political party. 

This prospect left U.S. officials 
pleading yesterday that “cooler heads 
prevail” before plans for future Rus- 
sian aid are reduced or eliminated. 



